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=| IE American labor movement is opposed 
to child labor because child labor is con- 
trary tothe aims and ideals for which the 
American Federation of Labor is striv- 
ing. We believe that with the advance 
of machinery and science, and the time- and _ labor- 
saving devices that have re- 
sulted therefrom, the work- 
ing people should share in 
the increased prosperity and 





CHILD LABOR AND THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


By WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 
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that act was declared uncons 
not truthfully be said that such a 
And these children are young, from ten to seventeen 
years of age. What opportunity have they for advance- 
ment, for education, for physical and mental growth? 
They should be spending their time in schools, and in 
normal, healthful 
tion. 

The question of wages 


recrea-~ 





that they should have the 
extra time and opportunity 
afforded them in which to 
better their lives and the 
lives of their children. We 
believe that working men 
and women should have 
wages that are adequate to 
care for their families, that 





MUST 


CHILDRENS 
LIVES BE 


SACRIFICED 


has as much to do with 
child labor as any other one 
factor. The children are 
sent to work because the 
earnings of the parents are 
not sufficient to cover the 
expenses of the family and 
the home. Although the 
children receive only small 
pittances for their labor, 








the hours of work should 





leave time to be spent out- 
side of the factory, mill, or 
other place of industry, and 
that the working conditions 
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every little bit is needed in 
many homes. In_ places 
where the fathers and moth- 
ers are receiving adequate 
and fair wages which are 


LABOR 





should be heaithful, sani- 
tary, safe, and just. Child 
labor is against these things. 
Where children are work- 
ing, their wages are small, 
and the wages of the men 
and women are correspond- 
igly small. When, because 
of the low wages, longer hours of work are necessary 
for the people to earn enough to pay for their living— 
their home, food, and clothing—little children are 
robbed of their health and youth in industrial occupa- 
tions, working conditions cannot be called good. 

Some people believe that the number of children 
working is small. In 1920 the Census Report showed 
over 1,600,000 children who were working, farm and 
home labor exempted. That was at a time when the 
federal child labor law was in effect. It is reasonable to 
Suppose that this number has greatly increased since 








rightfully theirs, the neces- 
sity for children going to 
work is removed. That is 
why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor so strongly 
advocates higher wages, es- 
pecially since the wealth of 
our country and the pros- 
perity of our industries warrant such increases. 

The American standard of living has been established 
mainly through the efforts of organized labor. Through 
the trade unions men and women have been able to 
negotiate for wages that are high enough to maintain 
a decent home life and to care for the children. Under 
these standards child labor is not practiced, as it re- 
places men and women who need the work, cuts wage- 
rates, and also takes school and play from the children. 

Naturally, manufacturers who hire so-called 
(Continued on page 5) 
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STREET TRADE REGULATION 


XPERIENCE in a number of communities seems 
EL to indicate that street trading by children may 

be regulated with a surprising degree of success 
and at the same time with a minimum of law. 

Children under a certain age—18 for girls and 14 for 
boys—should not be employed for street trading or 
allowed to engage in it. This should be the law of 
every state. Likewise boys under 16 years of age 
should not be allowed to engage in such work at night 
or for more than 8 hours a day. For children working 
before or after school hours, the total time spent in 
school and at work should not exceed 8 hours a day. 
This again is a matter for legal enactment. A third 
matter for legislation is the provision that any boy 
under 16 years of age engaged in street trading shall 
wear a badge as provided by law. Employers violating 
or contributing to the violation of these provisions 
should be penalized. Children violating them should 
come under the jurisdiction of a juvenile court as de- 
pendent, delinquent, or neglected children. 

The badge should be the boy’s license to ply his 
trade. He should pay a small fee for it as other mer- 
chants or business men pay license fees. He should 
forfeit it for improper conduct as other merchants or 
business men. Interference of work with the child's 
school standing should be a ground for revocation of 
the license. The holder of a badge should interest 
himself in driving out unlicensed competitors as other 
merchants and business men drive out unfair, because 
unlicensed, competitors. 

Work that is educational—and it is now generally 
recognized that all work by children should be—must 
be dignified. A badge worn in public by a boy marks 
him as a business man, and he is conscious of it. He 
will be more conscious of it if he obtains the badge 
by meeting certain requirements, pays for it with his 
own good money, and holds it by lawful conduct. 


It would not be difficult to set up such a badge 
system in any city in which the fundamental law is 
sufficiently wide. In most of the states municipalities 
have the right to establish such a badge license sys- 
tem without further legislation, but in order that there 
may be no question that such authority exists, the 
National Child Labor Committee urges that adequate 


, provision be made by state legislation in every state. 


The results apparently obtained in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and in Fargo, North Dakota, under the badge 
system seem to make it clear that this method will not 
only work, but work well. 


LET IT STAND 


According to recent clippings from the Houghton, 
Michigan, Mining Gazette, the “‘workmen” of Copper 
County have organized meetings to protest against the 
law prohibiting children between 16 and 18 years from 
working in the mines, and are now circulating the fol- 
lowing petition addressed to Eugene Brock, Chairman 
of the Labor Division of the Department of Labor and 
Industry: 


“WHEREAS the present interpretation and applica- 
tion of Section 11 of Act 285 of the Public Acts of 
1909, as amended, is resulting in serious and unneces- 
sary hardship to many families throughout the state, 
and particularly to the families of widows and is at the 
same time doing irreparable moral injury to thousands 
of boys under the age of eighteen (18) years who are 
hereby forced into involuntary idleness during the 
habit-forming period of youth; 

“Now, THEREFORE, we, the undersigned residents 
of the Copper Mining district of Michigan, hereby pe- 
tition and respectfully urge upon the Department of 
Labor and Industry that an immediate survey of in- 
dustrial conditions throughout this district be made 
with the purpose of classifying different industrial occu- 
pations and to designate and approve certain classes of 
employment as not being injurious to health or morals 
or unduly hazardous.”’ 

The prohibition of the work of children in mines 
is a well-established principle in practically every im 
portant mining state. The age limit has gradually in 
creased from 14 to 18 years, and the type of wor. 
forbidden has likewise been extended until in mos 
states it includes all work about the mines. 


It is inconceivable that Michigan would change it 
law and deliberately permit immature youth to ente’ 
the mines. If it be true that many boys are quittin’ 
school at 16 and spending two years in idleness, b 
cause there is nothing else to do, surely the remedy 
not to open to them the most hazardous form 
industrial work. Rather than this, it would be prefe 
able to make school attendance compulsory for childre 
up to 18 unless they found some type of legal en: 
ployment at home or elsewhere. 
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FARGO’S NEWSBOY SYSTEM 


By Avice E. Durry, Policewoman 


OT so many years ago, the newsboy situ- 

ation in Fargo was deplorable. Little 

fellows of 8 years and even less com- 
peted with youths of 16, and the disorders in- 
cident to such a condition were numerous and 
often flagrant. Street and alley fights were 
common. Arresting the participants merely 
gave the boys a sort of jocular publicity. ‘ 
Most of them carried the traditional “chip 
on the shoulder” and their belligerent at- 
titude precipitated many a fight. 

Sometimes newshoys, or others posing 
as newshoys, raided ice-boxes in the halls 
of downtown apartment buildings, pil- 
fered in stores and offices, and short- 
changed customers with impunity. Some 
of the smaller boys were whining little 
beggars, trading on the sympathies of the 
public. All sorts of catch-penny trickeries were in 
common practice. Gambling was indulged in by many 
and cruelties perpetrated by the older boys upon the 
smaller ones went unpunished because the little vic- 
tims could not identify their assailants. In fact, the 
difficulty of identification was the main factor in the 
perpetuation of disorders. 

A strong sentiment for official control manifested it- 
self in continual complaints to the police department, 
coupled with caustic criticisms of that department for 
not “doing something.” Finally, a disgraceful scene in 
which numbers of newsboys stormed a convention hall, 
annoyed and insulted delegates to the convention, and 
interrupted a solemn ceremonial, forced the situation 
into police jurisdiction. Shortly thereafter, the control 
of newsie street work was turned over to the lone 
policewoman with full authority to take what action 
she could. 

As the writer was that policewoman, the remainder 
of this article will be given the first person singular. 

Since the newsboys were not employed by any con- 
cern but worked on their own initiative as street 
merchants, the state child labor laws did not apply. 
But the Police Department of any city has control of 
the streets in the matter of keeping the peace, preserv- 
ing order, and protecting the public and | believed it 
capable of solving the newsboy problem. | found a 
city ordinance—known as the Hawkers’ and Peddlers’ 
ordinance—that could be used as a basis of controlling 
the newsboy work.  [-ortified by knowledge of this 
ordinance and assured the support of the city attorney, 
I called a meeting of thirty of the older and hetter 
type of newsboys. 

At this meeting we discussed regulations and agreed 
that: 


The minimum age for street sellers should be 12. 















Applicant's statement of age must be 
verified by school records. 

Age vouchers must be carried by all sellers. 

Newsboys must recognize official assign- 
ments and “‘corners.” 

Disputes between newsboys must be settled 
in my Office. 

Noisy, boisterous ‘‘calling’’ must cease; 
only extras to be “‘called.”’ 

Urgent soliciting, or any form of begging, 
should stop. 

Business places, hotels, etc., must not be 
entered without manager's consent. 

Courtesy to the public must be observed. 

Newsboys must come to my office on 
receiving notice. 

Suspension or permanent removal from 
the sales force would follow violations of 
the regulations, 

Next, the circulation managers were invited to meet 
a few of the representative newsboys. They welcomed 
any regulation that would not interfere with the enter- 
prise of the boys or decrease the street sales and de- 
cided that the plan was feasible. The managers came 
to a sort of “gentleman's agreement” that papers 
would be refused any boy who did not carry an age 
voucher, that boys removed for cause from sales on 
one paper would not be admitted to the sales force of 
another, and that only bona fide residents of Fargo 
would be used. 

The system went into operation at once. Permits 
were issued to all sellers 12 years of age or over, and 
the managers issued papers only to those presenting 
such vouchers. It looked like an easy adjustment of a 
difficult situation. 

But—the mothers and the sisters and the aunts 
and other kin of rejected applicants stormed my office 
in squads and droves and for weeks and even months 
the air was vocal with their grief and wrath. Influ- 
ential citizens came as envoys extraordinary to plead 
the cause of some under-age youngster. ‘The mayor, 
the chief of police, the city attorney, and even the 
patrolmen on the beat were petitioned by wrathy rela- 
tives to make that policewoman give some particular 
boy a permit. I made no exceptions. Many appealed 
to the editors but such petitioners were referred back 
to me and the system continued to function. With few 
exceptions the newshoys rose to the occasion, reported 
anyone selling without a permit, located the boy who 
furnished the papers, and the offender was put off the 
sales list. A very few applications of these drastic 
measures prevented the recurrence of violations, and 
in a surprisingly short time the system was in fair 
working order. 

Although for two years or more, parental interfer- 
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ence, complaints, insinuations, arguments, pleas and 
occasional anonymous threatening letters continued, 
strict adherence to the plan in time wore out the oppo- 
sition. The age limit was the enduring bone of conten- 
tion, but as boys previously rejected reached the ad- 
vanced age of 12, and secured the coveted permit, they 
became little salesmen requiring the protection of the 
system and simultaneously became its staunch sup- 
porters. 


Gradually the worst features of the past lawlessness 
were eliminated. Complaints from the public were 
promptly attended to and offenders summarily sus- 
pended or dismissed, according to the nature of the 
offense. Fellows with fog-horn voices learned to modu- 
late their tones or were given a forced vacation of 
indeterminate length. In the earlier years, complaints 
of damages caused by newsboys were frequent: in each 
case, the offender was traced and restitution made be- 
fore the boy was reinstated. In the eleven years since 
this system was adopted, but ten complaints have been 
received of thefts or pilfering that could possibly be 
ascribed to newshboys and, in all but one case, the cul- 
prit was identified and permanently removed from the 
sales list. In the past seven years but two short-change 
complaints have come in and these offenders were 
punished. Most of the troubles still persisting arise 
through disputes among the newsboys themselves; 
these difficulties are adjusted in my office and do not 
affect the public. 


But the system does not run itself; it requires con- 
stant supervision and occasionally arbitrary measures 
to keep it going. It takes an average of two hours 
of my time daily to keep the arrangement working 
smoothly. Permits wear out or are lost and must be 
renewed; new boys must be instructed, protected or 
disciplined; complaints must be investigated. It is try- 
ing, petty, time-absorbing work.—But it pays. 


During the eleven years the system has been in use, 
although many boys have been suspended or perma- 
nently dismissed from the force, I have not once had 
recourse to the courts to settle any newsboy trouble. 
And it is a remarkable fact that in the same length 
of time not one “‘regular’’ newsboy has had either a 
police or a juvenile court record. The quitters and the 
chronic trouble-makers, who were put off the sales 
force for cause, are the ones who seem to fall into the 
clutches of the law in later life. Most of the regular 
newsboys have put themselves through the seventh 
and eighth grades in school by their newspaper earn- 
ings, and several have paid their high-school expenses 
in the same way. Numbers of our former newsboys 
are now college graduates and several are working 
their way through college. In looking over the lists of 
newsboys in service during these years, I find that 
over ninety-five per cent are making good in whatever 
they have undertaken. Our city has reason to be 
proud of their pluck and perseverance. 


ARRIVED OR EN ROUTE AFTER 
A CENTURY’S JOURNEY? 


By Butus Bacpy SwiFT 

A new and strange feeling of appreciation for Penn- 
sylvania’s inadequate child labor laws, enacted in 1915, 
pervades one’s thinking after reading the State's His- 
tory of Child Labor Legislation, prepared by Ora Har- 
nird Guinivan of the Bureau of Women and Children 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor. This his- 
tory shows unmistakably that improvement of the laws 
for the protection of children is the result of a slow and 
tedious process of education and that a changed atti- 
tude of the public to the working child, and that alone, 
will write itself into humane laws for his protection. 

It shows further than when enactment of law pro- 
ceeds more rapidly than public thought, one of two 
things is almost sure to happen—either the repeal of, 
or disregard for, the law. In either case progress is 
temporarily impeded. 

It points further to the fact that the evolutionary 
processes which wrought the Child Labor Law of 1915 
out of nearly a century of experience are still at work 
and that even a revision of this law to meet present 
industrial processes and standards of child protection 
can not be considered final, but that a periodic review 
of child labor legislation will always be necessary. 

Realization of the injustice of giving no education to 
the working child gave rise to a motion in the House 
in 1824 to inquire into the expediency of requiring 
proprietors who employed children under 12 years to 
provide for their instruction in the three R’s for two 
hours a day. From this, step by step, the state climbed, 
requiring (1) two hours of schooling at the close of a 
long work day, (2) three months’ schooling out of every 
year, (3) ability to read and write, (4) ability to read 
and write intelligently, and (5) completion of the sixth 
grade or its equivalent—the law of 1915. 

In 1837 a Senate investigating committee found that 
one-fifth of all the employees in cotton mills were 
children under 12 years. [rom the failure of the legis- 
lature of that period to make even 10 years the mini- 
mum age for employment to the enactment of the pres- 
ent laws in 1915, making 14 the minimum, standards 
have been set and lost to be regained at later periods. 

A maximum of an 8 hour day advocated a hundred 
years ago when children were found working 11, 12, 
and 14 hours a day or even longer remains unrealized 
at the present time, and the 6 day week is estab- 
lished for children under 16 only by ruling. 

Miss Charlotte E. Carr, Director of the Bureau of 
Women and Children, in a foreword, states: “The 1915 
Child Labor Law has stood unaltered on the statute 
books for a longer period than any preceding child 
labor law. . . . Labor legislation has consistently 
lagged behind the standards initiated by leading 
employers. . . . The time has come to review and 
redraft our child labor standards.”’ 
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(Continued from page 1) 

labor’ are opposed to the abolition of child labor. 
Child labor is cheap labor from their point of view. 
But is this true? Is labor that kills youth and health, 
that takes the needed rest time and play time, and the 
necessary period of training and schooling from chil- 
dren, cheap? Can we say that the work is worth 
broken spirits and bent minds? Child labor is the most 
expensive kind of labor there is. It increases poverty 
for it retards education. It impedes progressive me- 
chanical developments which make for prosperity. It 
stunts mental, moral, and physical growth, which re- 
duces the effective manhood and womanhood of our 
country to a lower standard. These “‘costs of produc- 
tion” where child labor is employed far out-balance the 
profits gained. 

Still we do not believe in idleness and wastefulness. 
We feel that labor is a divine and heaven-given oppor- 
tunity. We know that many great and distinguished 
men worked as children, and worked hard, but we 
must not forget that there are many children who are 
not fit, either physically or mentally, to do industrial 
work. Work that deprives a child of his natural herit- 
age, a chance to grow and develop, is not good. 

Play is now considered by psychologists as a very 
essential part in the development of a child. Children 
who are deprived of play are deprived of part of their 
birthright. ‘Their growth is hindered and their lives 
weakened. The children who work at looms and ma- 
chines, who spend their time where there are poisonous 
and injurious gases and are in danger of industrial acci- 
dents, are not going to grow up into the kind of men 
and women that we need. 

Not only are the children industrially employed to 
be considered, but the hundreds of young children, es- 
pecially boys, who work at street trades. Irregularity, 
nervous excitement, and exposure are the most detri- 
mental health hazards of their work, while the making 
of undesirable and unsound associations, the acquiring 
of knowledge of the “‘tricks of the trade’ (which are 
often better not learned), and the lack of constructive 
supervision, are perhaps the greatest moral and social 
dangers which the “‘street-trader’’ encounters. ‘Truancy 
from school and delinquency result. In the juvenile 
courts there are a larger number of working children 
than school children who have broken over the bounds, 
and have become involved in some trouble, many 
times resulting from the work they do. 

It is not false to say that the child laborer will grow 
up with an inferior education, will be weaker than his 
brother who had the fair chance at life, and will, in a 
great many cases, develop criminal tendencies. 

The schools offer safe, supervised educational ad- 
vantages along with healthful conditions. “Fhey are for 
the children. They provide them with lessons and work 
which trains them from idleness toward endeavor; 
supervised play develops character and responsibility, 
teaches team-work, and makes for good moral and 


physical development. We do not want idle children, 
nor do we want the vast power of child life wasted. 
What we do want and need, however, is childhood that 
is given the opportunity to develop into manhood and 
womanhood that can meet the industrial, scientific, 
and educational world with a clear mind, a high heart 
and a strong body. We want men and women who can 
help maintain the standard of living that is now estab- 
lished and who can contribute to the advance and 
progress of the world. 


FROM DR. CADMAN’S COUNSEL 


Can you tell an anxious mother what to do for her 
children’s leisure hours? Mine are all right as yet, but 
the way some older youngsters spend their spare time 
makes me concerned for two girls and a boy who are now 
in their early ‘teens. Isn't work a good thing? Keeping 
them busy keeps them out of mischief. 

Do not needlessly disquiet yourself. There are more 
fools per capita at sixty than sixteen, and you will be 
wise not to insist too strongly that the discipline of 
time-consuming work is the best remedy for social evils 
or for the insurance of your children’s safety. 

This theory was preached when I was young and its 
practice mutilated countless lives. It is as old as the 
moralists of Rome, one of whose emperors declared, *‘a 
man ought to die standing. Yet no nation needs to 
study the wise use of leisure more than our own. Your 
two girls and boy, and anybody else's children, for that 
matter, cannot attain the fullness of their powers with- 
out interludes freed from the demands of their daily 
routine. If this is conceded, is not Dean Inge right in 
his assertion that how to employ spare time profitably 
is no doubt a harder problem than the best use of our 
working hours? I think so, and I further believe the 
problem can be measurably solved by teaching young- 
sters to multiply their gainful interests. Body, mind 
and spirit should have pursuits subordinate to our pri- 
mary activities and so contributory to their efficiency. 

To be concrete, does the boy feel any relish for na- 
ture, or do the girls care for art in any of its manifold 
forms? If so, the gates of opportunity are wide open 
to them. Let them select what they will in any of 
these realms, so long as what they choose broadens 
their sympathies, puts a keener edge on their humane 
desires and makes them more responsive to the beauty 
and the wonder of the world. Bid them turn on full 
steam and go ahead. You, too, will find great joy in 
their enthusiasm for such ventures. 

(New York Herald-Tribune, March 11, 1929) 


THE strength of our Nation lies in its men and its 
women. It is bad business to waste life capital, but it 
is worse than that. It is bad citizenship. 

C.-E. A. WinsLow, D.P.H. 
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CHILD WORKERS IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma seems to have 
awakened to the evils of 
certain types of child la- 
bor. In a recent study 
made by Mr. Charles E. 
Gibbons, Director of the 
Department of Investiga- 
tion of the National Child 
|_abor Committee, assisted 
by Mr. Chester T. Stans- 
bury, it was found that 
only 3.5 per cent of the 
children between 14 and 18 years, whose names were 
on the school census, were out of school for work, even 
though children may legally leave school for work at 
16 years if they have completed the eighth grade. 
This is not a large percentage, but among these 355 
workers, many were found working in violation of the 
law, especially the provisions relating to night work, 
the eight hour day, and work permits for employed 
children under 16. 

The real child labor problem in Oklahoma cities, 
however, paradoxical as it may seem, is the labor of 
school children—children who are attending school but 
who work before and after school hours. Over 2,000 
children were thus employed, half of them being under 
14 years. Except for the prohibition of their employ- 
ment under 14 years in factories, steam laundries, 
theatres, bowling alleys and pool halls, and under 15 
years in certain hazardous occupations, the work of 
these children is practically unregulated. In other 
words, children may work in most capacities—in 
stores, restaurants, offices, as newsboys, janitors, tele- 
phone operators, and what not—at any age, at night, 
without work permits. The only restriction on this 
work is an 8 hour day, and this is of small comfort to 
children who have already spent 6 hours in school— 
hours which are not considered “work” hours. 

Almost every variety of work was engaged in by 
these children, the most frequent being newspaper sell- 
ing, store work and delivery service. 

Considering only the children 13 years and under, 
it was found that they averaged nearly 14 hours of 
work per week; one-fourth of them worked more than 
18 hours, and 13 per cent (133) children worked more 
than 24 hours a week. In addition, more than a third 
of the children worked at night. 

These facts cannot be passed over lightly. Their im- 
port is too great. Children under 14 years are imma- 
ture, both physically and mentally. Yet many of them 
are putting in a longer working day, considering work 
and school together, than is expected of an adult; they 
are working at night, which has never been considered 
conducive to the best interests of health or morals of 
young people; they are not required to have work per- 
mits, and their work is consequently unsupervised. 











This study was undertaken for the purpose of check- 
ing up on child labor conditions in Oklahoma cities and 
measuring the effectiveness of the present legislation 
on the subject. The findings of the study leave no 
doubt that amendment is needed. 

Specifically the following changes are recommended: 

First, prohibition of all types of gainful employment 
under 14 years, with a possible exception allowing 
children of 12 to deliver papers over fixed routes for 
two hours after school. 


Second, extension of the work permit and night work 
regulations for children under 16 to all occupations, 
and to part-time as well as full-time workers. 

Third, restriction of the amount of part-time work 
for children 14 to 16 years so that the total work of 
school and employment combined will not exceed 8 
hours a day. 

Fourth, requirement of school attendance for the en- 
tire school term instead of two-thirds of the time as at 
present. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER URGES 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Although education is primarily a responsibility of 
the states and local communities, and rightly so, yet 
the nation as a whole is vitally concerned in its develop- 
ment everywhere to the highest standards and to com- 
plete universality. Self-government can succeed only 
through an instructed electorate. Our objective is not 
simply to overcome illiteracy. The nation has marched 
far beyond that. The more complex the problems of 
the nation become, the greater is the need for more 
and more advanced instruction. Moreover, as our num- 
bers increase and as our life expands with science and 
invention, we must discover more and more leaders for 
every walk of life. We cannot hope to succeed in di- 
recting this increasingly complex civilization unless we 
can draw all the talent of leadership from the whole 
people. One civilization after another has been wrecked 
upon the attempt to secure sufficient leadership from a 
single group or class. 

If we would prevent the growth of class distinctions 
and would constantly refresh our leadership with the 
ideals of our people, we must draw constantly from the 
general mass. The full opportunity for every boy and 
girl to rise through the selective processes of education 
can alone secure to us this leadership. 

(From President Hoover's Inaugural Address.) 


His PARTNER 
Messenger (to newsboy): “Who's the swell guy ye 
was talkin’ to, Jimmie?” 


Newsboy: “Aw, him and me's woiked togedder fer 
years. He's the editor o' one o' me papers.” 
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THE PRoBLEM CHILD AT Home. Mary B. Sayles. The 
Commonwealth [Fund Division of Publications, 
New York City. 1928. $1.50. | 


A wise man once said, “One learns by making mis- 
takes.’ That such a method of learning child care and 
training is a tragically expensive one for children as 
well as society, is shown by Miss Sayles in The Problem 
Child at Flome. Parents as well as sociologists will wel- 
come the volume as a means of profiting by the mis- 
takes shown in these child clinic experiences. 

The work is based upon some two hundred records 
which, with a single exception, have come from the 
clinics conducted under the Commonwealth Fund for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. Part I treats of the 
emotional problems that arise out of the parent-child 
relationships, Part II the mistaken ideas which influ- 
ence parent-child relationships, and Part III gives 
twelve narratives in which various sorts of childhood 
problems are shown. 

One meets himself so frequently in these discussions 
that he closes the book wondering why all of his 
children have not become clinical cases. 


B. B. S. 


THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL. Harold Rugg and Ann 
Shumaker. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 1928. $2.40. 


The new schools’ great contribution to education is 
“an untrammeled attitude toward the philosophy of 
child growth,” according to Rugg and Shumaker’s well- 
visioned analysis of the old formal school as compared 
with the new child-centered school. The aim of educa- 
tion should be twofold: “The first, the great intellec- 
tual aim of tolerant understanding of [the individuals] 
themselves and of the civilization in which they live 
and how it came to be; the second, the great integra- 
tive aim of maximum development of the capacities of 
self-expression.’ The spontaneous and dynamic nature 
of the new projects, centers of interest, must be main- 
tained. But at the same time, say the authors, they 
must be selected and organized into the successive 
years of the school program on the basis of prearranged 
and carefully determined psychological outlines. The 
control of necessary technical skills, such as writing 
and numbers, moreover, is not acquired without drill— 
and drill is anathema to most protagonists of the child- 
centered school. 

But what has all this to do with children who leave 
school at 14, 15, or 16 years of age, and go to work? 
By implication, much. ‘The new education— due to the 
stranglehold of college entrance requirements—has 
scarcely advanced beyond the eighth grade as yet. 
Now, we are beginning to realize that many adoles- 
cents leave school because they are bored or baffled 


by the scholastic regime. Their inchoate creative im- 
pulses demand an outlet which they know not how to 
seek except through the excitement of “jobs’’ and “‘real 
life.” “A vague restlessness is this urge to create, 
diverse in its appearances, infinite in its possible rami- 
fications, a state of thoroughgoing dissatisfaction with 
the existent, a desire to produce, to make, to do. Un- 
clear, hazy, intangible, but dynamic in its propulsive 
qualities.” These words of the authors, intended to 
describe school children, fit astonishingly well many a 
child who leaves school for a job. If this creative urge 
could be made the mainspring of education in our 
public schools, secondary as well as elementary, as it 
is now in the growing number of progressive private 
schools, surely nothing short of dire necessity could 
drive pupils to leave school prematurely. 


The volume is enriched by an historical survey of 
educational theory and practice, and includes a com- 
prehensive, classified bibliography. 


M. K. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE EMPLOYED YOUTH OF THE COUN- 
TRY. Prepared by a group of instructors at Har- 
vard Summer School and reprinted from The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, December, 1928. Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
1928. 5 cents. 


The prevention or reduction of juvenile labor is not 
the cencern of this program so much as the increase 
of its efficiency. Employers are to provide detailed in- 
formation as to their requirements in the way of child 
employees; the schools are to make it their part to 
supply the orders; and the community is to perfect 
the adaptation of the young working machines to their 
tasks through continuation and extension schools. 

As one result of their carefully elaborated scheme, 
the Harvard instructors hope that working children 
may benefit by being promoted (in their jobs, of 
course—not in school) a little faster and by earning a 
few more dollars. 

We search the program in vain for any mention of 
the hazards of industry for youth, or the needs of 
special restrictions upon the employment of minors. 


HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. 
Chapin, M.D. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Revised edition. 1928. $2.50. 


The 1928 edition of this readable little book is not 
only brought up to date statistically, but incorporates 
rnuch new subject matter over a wide range of topics, 
including sections on parental education, child guidance 
clinics, and child labor. ‘The author enumerates mini- 
mum wage laws, compensation laws, and compulsory 
school attendance laws among influences operating to 
decrease child labor. 


Henry Dwight 
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CALIFORNIA 


During the biennial period, 1926 to 1928, 1374 com- 
plaints of violations of the child labor law were received 
and investigated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This is an increase of 58.1 per cent over the preceding 
two year period and is attributed by the Bureau to the 
large number of cases of injuries to minors referred to 
them by the Industrial Accident Commission to deter- 
mine whether the employment was legal. 


INDIANA 


In a recent analysis entitled, The Cause and Cost of 
Absence, by Rollis S. Weesner, Director, Department 
of Census and Attendance in Hammond, Indiana, it 
was found that 2.5 per cent of all absence in the public 
elementary schools was due to children staying home 
to work. Excluding sickness, which, of course, is the 
major factor, 14 per cent of other absences was due to 
this cause. The report states: “Helping at home is a 
social problem caused primarily by poverty, large 
families and the tradition that parents are entitled to 
the labor of their children. This is most often true 
with girls doing housework. A frequent argument is 
that soon after sixteen the girls will be married and if 
the parents do not get as much work out of them as 
possible before this age, they will not be repaid for 
‘raising’ the girl. This philosophy of childhood, for- 
tunately, is changing and the next generation will 
probably have a somewhat changed attitude towards 
the labor of their children, which will help materielly 
this aspect of non-attendance.”’ 


KENTUCKY 


The street-trades section of the Kentucky Child 
Labor Law came under review in connection with the 
prosecution of a newspaper vendor for supplying a Loy 
between 14 and 16 years of age with newspapers to sell 
during school hours. The statute specifically lists sale 
of newspapers among the street trades prohibited under 
the age of 14, but the word “newspapers” does not 
appear in the sentence regulating street trades for boys 
between 14 and 16 years, although otherwise the word- 
ing of the two sentences is identical. 

The prosecution claimed that this omission was by 
inadvertence and that the statute should be construed 
according to the putative intention of the General 
Assembly in passing it. The defendant claimed that 
the omission was not inadvertent and suggested that 
the great daily newspapers were powerful enough to 
induce this inconspicuous omission for their own pur- 
poses. The court was unable to say why the word 
“newspaper” was omitted, but held that the act must 
be considered as presented by the legislature, and that 





therefore the sale of newspapers by boys between 14 

and 16 during school hours was not illegal. 
(Thirteenth Biennial Report, Kentucky Bureau of 
Agriculture, Labor and Statistics) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Placement and Adjustment of the Working Girl, by 
Louise Keyes (“Vocational Guidance Magazine, ’ Janu- 
ary, 1929) is the report of a study of more than 1,600 
working girls attending continuation schools in Boston. 
A free employment department is maintained by the 
continuation schools to help these girls obtain suitable 
jobs without recourse to private agencies whose usual 
fee is a week's wage. The conclusions reached by the 
study are that the largest number of these girls left 
school in the eighth grade; non-residents in the sixth 
grade. Factory work pays the highest wages—an 
average of $15 a week; and mothers helpers receive the 
least pay—$6 to $7 a week. It is stated that a low 
maximum wage is soon reached, followed by a steady 
decrement. 

NEW JERSEY 

The Annual Report of the New Jersey Department of 
Labor gives the following statistics as to compensated 
cases of industrial accidents to minors during 1927: 


Age Number 
Under 14 16 
14-15 139 (1 fatality) 
16-17 967 (4 fatalities and 1 permanent 
total disability) 
18-20 2034 (12 fatalities) 


NEW YORK 

Annually in the city of Syracuse between 900 and 
1,000 children 14 years of age enter industry. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of these take jobs for full time; the 
remainder work during vacation periods or after school 
and on Saturdays. About one-third of the children who 
seek work certificates fail to secure them because they 
are not physically fit. In the majority of cases the fail- 
ure to pass the physical test is due to defective vision, 
poor teeth, and diseased tonsils. 


(Syracuse Post-Standard.) 


NEW YORK 

A study by the Industrial Education Bureau of the 
State Education Department of the records of 75,000 
boys 14 to 17 years, who are employed throughout the 
state indicates that the great majority are responsible 
individuals. The report shows that frequency of job- 
changing decreases with educational attainment. Sixty- 
one per cent of those who had completed three years 
of high school, 55 per cent who had completed two 
years of high school, and 44 per cent of those who had 
completed the eighth grade, had held only one job. It 
was also shown that they boys from the upper grades 
had secured better paying jobs. The average yearly 
earnings for all boys was $643.50. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


By MiriAM KEELER 


During the legislative season a monthly summary of 
child labor legislation is being published. Bills passed by 
both houses and approved by the Governor are listed sepa- 
rately as ‘Legislation Passed’’; these will not be noted 
again until the final summary. “Legislation Pending and 
Defeated” includes bills newly introduced, action on bills 
previously noted, and bills failing of passage; a few bills 
in states where the legislature has already adjourned are 
included under Legislation Pending, as final information 
on them has not been received. (S) indicates a Senate bill; 
(H) indicates a House or Assembly bill. 

Legislative sessions are being held during 1929 in all 
states except Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Vir- 
ginia. The legislatures adjourned before April 1st in 
Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


LEGISLATION PASSED 
IDAHO 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Amendment providing that compensation to minors 
under 18 years for certain injuries be computed on the 
basis of the wage received by regular adult workmen 
for the same class of labor. 


INDIANA 


Minimum Age of Employment. 

Permits golf caddying outside of school hours at 14 
years instead of at 16 years, without work permit or 
limitation as to number of hours. 


Workmen's Compensation. 

A new act, which includes minors legally employed 
in its regular provisions, but does not retain the pro- 
vision of the old act which entitled minors over 14 
years injured while illegally employed to receive 
double compensation. 


NEBRASKA 


Compulsory School Attendance. 

Minimum period of six months outside of cities and 
metropolitan districts increased to 135 days where 
school term is seven months; 150 days where school 
term is eight months; 160 days where school term is 
nine months. 


NEW MEXICO 


Workmen's Compensation. 

New act, including provision for double compensa- 
tion to minors injured while illegally employed. Under 
the old act, minors have the same rights as adults. 





OREGON 


Compulsory School Attendance. 

The bills repealing the law which was declared un- 
constitutional in 1923 and strengthening the old law 
by changing the age for compulsory attendance from 
9-16 to 8-16 years have both been approved. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Work Permits. 


Requires that physical examinations shall be given 
by a physician employed by the school and shall be 
free to the child. Old law allowed the examinations to 
be given by any physician and a charge to be made. 


TEXAS 
Child Labor Law. 


Act rewording the law so as to prevent reversal of 
court decisions through faulty pleadings. 


UTAH 
Work Permits. 


Repeal of section requiring record of school attend- 
ance for previous year. 


LEGISLATION PENDING AND DEFEATED 
ARKANSAS 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Bill exempting farm labor from minimum wage and 
maximum hour law was killed in the House. 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTION ON BILLS PreEviousLy NOTED. 


Bill remedying defect in the child labor law by ex- 
pressly prohibiting the employment of children under 
school age (i. e., under 8 years) has been passed by 
both houses. 

Bill requiring vacation work permits to be issued by 
the city or county superintendent has passed the As- 
sembly and been favorably reported in the Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 
Educational Code. 

Requiring age and schooling certificates for all em- 
ployed children under 16 years. Present requirement 
applies to mechanical, mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments (interpreted to include all employment 
except at home and in agriculture). 


Retarded Children. 
Providing for state aid to maintain special classes. 
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CONNECTICUT (Continued) 
ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 

Workmen's compensation amendment requiring em- 
ployer to report age of injured persons. Hearing April 
3 in the House. 

Bill for ratification of the federal child labor amend- 
ment was defeated. 

Limiting hours for women and girls over 16 to 49144 


a week. Killed (H), March 19. 


ILLINOIS 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 

Reduces work day from 10 hours to 8 hours, with a 
few exceptions. Committee on Judiciary (H); Indus- 
trial Affairs (S). 

One Day Rest in Seven. 

Provides six day week for workers in any mechan- 
ical or mercantile establishment, factory, foundry, 
laundry, hotel, restaurant, telephone or telephone es- 
tablishment, place of amusement, and for employees 
of any express company, transportation company, pub- 
lic utility or common carrier. Children under 16 years 
already have a six day week. 

School Act Amendments. 

Clarifies and rearranges act with minor changes. 
Exempts children mentally unfit or “excused tempo- 
rarily for cause.” Provides truancy regulations for all 
school districts instead of graded ones only. [Educa- 
tion Committee (H). Third reading (H) March 12. 

Minimum school term to be 8 months instead of 7 
months. Educational Committee (H). 


INDIANA 
ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 

Bill amending the compulsory school attendance act 
by exempting children upon completion of the eighth 
grade was killed in the Senate. 

Bill authorizing the Industrial Board to extend the 
list of dangerous employments prohibited for children 
under 16 and children between 16 and 18 years, passed 
both houses but was vetoed by the Governor. 


MAINE 
Minimum School Year. 


Schools to be maintained in session not less than 32 
weeks a year. Present minimum is 30 weeks. Favor- 
ably reported and read twice (H). 


° MARYLAND 
Compulsory Education. 


Raises educational requirement for work permits 
from 5th grade to completion of elementary course in 
city or county of child’s residence. 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


I-xtends 10 hour law to all occupations other than 
domestic service. Judiciary Committee (S). 


MICHIGAN 
Child Labor Law. 


I:xtends law to include nurses under 18 years. La- 
bor Committee (H). 


MINNESOTA 
ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 

Two workmen's compensation act amendments, one 
providing for double compensation to minors injured 
while illegally employed, and the other for treble com- 
pensation, were killed in the Senate on March 13. 
Minors illegally employed are excluded from the pro- 
visions of the present act. A third bill, providing that 
minors permanently disabled receive compensation 
based on average adult earnings below rank of fore- 
man, was favorably reported (S). 

Bill placing children in theatrical exhibitions under 
same restrictions as other employments was favorably 
reported (H), with an amendment allowing children 
over 10 years to appear for two weeks during Christmas 
or summer vacations by permission of the commissioner. 


MISSOURI 
ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 

Child labor law revision prohibiting employment 
under 14 years except in domestic service, farm labor 
and newspaper selling; further restricting hours of em- 
ployment under 16 years; and raising the requirements 
for work permits was favorably reported with certain 
amendments at a hearing, March 20, and has been 
engrossed by the House. 


MONTANA 
Compulsory School Age. 
Raises compulsory school age from 14 to 16 years 
without exemption. No work permits to be issued dur- 


ing school term to children under 16. 


Passed House; 
killed in Senate. 


ITours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Amendment to 48 hour law providing for maximum 
daily spread of 14 hours, exempting offices and home 
or ranch laundries, and increasing the fines for viola- 
tions of the act. Passed House; reported unfavorably 
by Senate Education Committee; motion to reconsider 
in Senate. 


NEBRASKA 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


A bill permitting night work for women and girls 
over 16 years in hotels and restaurants was defeated 
in the House; another permitting 8 hours night work 
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NEBRASKA (Continued) 


for women in all occupations has been read for the 
third time; and a third reducing hours of work for 
women from 9 a day and 54 a week to 8 a day and 48 
a week has been favorably reported. 

Bill providing one day of rest in seven for persons 
employed more than 48 hours a week was favorably 
reported in the House. Children under 16 now have a 
48 hour week, but not a 6 day week. 

Bill to constitute 8 hours a day's work for laborers 
and mechanics in absence of agreement passed the 
Senate, March 8. 

NEVADA 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Proposal to ratify (H). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


Bill to make 10 hours the legal work day unless 
otherwise agreed by parties to a contract, in employ- 
ments for which law does not provide day limits, 
passed Senate, March 21. 


NEW JERSEY 
Hours of Work. 
Reducing hours for bakery employees from 10 a day 
and 60 a week to 8 a day, 48 a week, and 6 days a 
week Affects children over 16 years. 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


The migratory children’s bill has been reported out 
in its original form by the Education Committee. 


NEW YORK 
Compulsory Education. 


Remedies defects and simplifies wording, with minor 
changes in the interests of administrative efficiency. 
Street trades vending is defined as selling or offering to 
sell articles to a minor to enable him to engage in street 
trading. Vending is prohibited with a boy under 12 
years, a girl under 18 years, or with a boy between 12 
and 17 years unless he wears a badge and except dur- 
ing the hours when such boy may legally engage in 
street trading. Street trading would be permitted until 
8 p. m. instead of until 7 p.m. Passed by the Assem- 
bly, with an amendment permitting superintendent 
of schools to exempt a minor from part-time school re- 
quirements in cases of extreme hardship. Died in 
Senate Education Committee. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Eight Hour Law for Ainors. 


Amendment extending the 8 hour law to all minors 
under 16 in employments listed was unfavorably re- 
ported out of Judiciary Committee and recommitted 
to the Public Welfare Committee (H) which has also 
reported it unfavorably. Children over 14 who have 


completed the 4th grade are at present exempted from 
the 8 hour law. 


ACTION ON BILLs PREvIOUSLY NOTED. 


Workmen's compensation act (substitute bill) has 
been passed by both houses. 


OHIO 
Work Permits. 


Permits child 16 years or over who has not completed 
the 7th grade to leave school with a work permit con- 
spicuously marked “‘non-standard,”’ and omits require- 
ment for part-time school attendance in such cases. 
Present law requires attendance to 18 years, unless 
7th grade is completed, with certain exceptions, and 
part-time attendance for such children. 


OKLAHOMA 
Dangerous Employments. 
Amendment to act regulating metal mines requires 
all shaft hoisting engineers to be over 21 years. (H). 
Theatrical Performances. 


Permits non-resident children under 15 years to per- 
form in theatres. Passed by both houses. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hours of Work. 
Eight hour day, 40 hour and 5 day week for all 
establishments “‘where work is done for compensation 


of any sort to whomever payable.” This would affect 
all employees. 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Reduction from 10 hours a day and 54 a week to 8 
hours a day and 44 a week. Hearing (S) March 19. 


Street Trades. 


Amendment charging school directors in each dis- 
trict with enforcement of provisions. (H). 

Amendment removing the distribution or delivery of 
newspapers from the night work restrictions. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Includes minors illegally employed on same terms as 
other employees. Such minors are at present excluded 
from the provisions of the act. This bill was intro- 
duced as an opposition measure to the double com- 
pensation bill. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Factory Inspection. 

Requires all establishments hiring help to report 
twice a year to factory inspector, classifying employees 
by sex and as adults or minors under 16 years. Passed 
by both houses. 

Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Permits telephone operators to work in shifts during 
prohibited hours. Judiciary Committee (S). 
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UTAH 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Joint resolution in favor of ratification. (H). 


WISCONSIN 


Compulsory School Attendance. 





“Attendance to be required for entire school term in 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th class cities. Education Committee 
(H); joint hearing March 13. Present law requires a 
minimum attendance of 8 months only, except in first 
class cities. 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 





Permits women to work 10 hours one dax _ weck, 
total weekly hours not to exceed 54, in mercantile es- 
tablishments in towns and villages with a population of 
less than 5,000. Agriculture and Labor (S). This 
would be an exception under the 9 hour day and 50 
hour week law. Hearing, March 13; reconsideration 
moved. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Indemnity for permanent disability acquired under 
30 years of age to be computed on basis of probable 
earnings after 30 years. Judiciary Committee (H). 
Present law carries same provision, but for 21 years 
instead of 30. 


ACTION ON BILLS PREVIOUSLY NOTED. 


Bill reducing hours for women from 9 a day and 50 
a week to 8 a day and 44 a week was passed by the 
House, March 21. 


SHOULD A CHILD WORK? 


Should a child work? Of course. Work is the salva- 
tion of the race. Life as a perpetual holiday would be 
unbearable. But children who work are to work for the 
joy of working, for the growth the labor brings them. 
I have never found any employers of child labor who 
were interested in that sort of child labor. All I know 
anything about hired children because they were 
cheaper than adults. .. . 

Why don’t we take care that our children work 
where they ought to work, when they ought to work, 
as they ought to work? Is it because we do not know 
how or because we don't want to know? 

(ANGELO Patri, New York Evening Post.) 


CANAL BOAT CHILDREN 


The education of children living on the canal boats 
which navigate the inland waterways of England, of 
whom there are approximately 1,000, is still an un- 
solved problem. Under a legislative act of 1921 the 
canal boatman and his family are residents of the town 
where the boat is registered, and the children therefore 
would normally be required to attend school in the 
place of registration. But the boats are in their regis- 
tration ports only a few days at a time, and according 
to the latest report of the Government inspector half 
the children attend school only about 20 half-days a 
year, and 85 per cent are almost uneducated. A sys- 
tem of traveling schools like that in use in Canada, 
with teachers who would follow the boats from port to 
port, is suggested by the London Times. 

(Child Welfare News Summary, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Deparment of Labor.) 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


efforts to eliminate it from this country. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your 


Enclosed is $ 





teteeeeeeeee for the support of your work. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contrib- 
uting $2 or more. 
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